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furnish many sub- 
? jects for the art- 
ist's pencil. The 
incident depicted 
by Piontkowsky 
is described as fol- 
lows by the poet : 
" Suddenly the 
side door opened, 
admitting a young 
and pretty girl. 
Her unexpected 
appearance ; her 
form, beauty and costume attracted all. Every one greeted 
her, except Thaddeus ; evidently all knew her. Tall, slender, 
with finely developed bust, dressed in a rose-colored silk robe, 
cut low without a collar, she stood playing with her fan, which, 
decorated with gold, glistened as it moved. Her hair was 
plaited in coils, bound with rose-colored ribbon, surmounted 
by a head-dress of diamonds." Certainly this charming pic- 
ture aptly translates, through the medium of art, the poet's 
words, and we have the dark-eyed Polish beauty standing 
before us as if photographed from life. 



afforded by a life in the open air. In 
the study of nature the artist gathers 
fresh inspiration from his surround- 
he receives suggestions 
2L of the infinite which carry him 
beyond himself, and provoke 
the highest sentiments. The 
scenery of America, from its 
grandeur, wildness, vastness. 
and infinite variety, is much 
better calculated to arouse 
these feelings than that found 
in the long time and thickly 
settled countries of Europe, 
as England, France and Ger- 
many. These old lands have 
the appearance of gardens ; 
they are pretty, small, hide- 
bound, and, as one of their 
own writers has expressed 
it, " so thoroughly subdued 
by the labors of many gene- 
rations, one can scarcely con- 
ceive of the very existence 
of cosmical forces." The 
wealth of picturesque beauty 
to be found in Europe differs 
widely from the beautiful in 
nature, so richly character- 
istic of American landscapes. 
The " emblems of infinity,"' 
as Mr. Tennyson calls them, 
predominate in American scen- 
ery, and have rather compelled 
our artists to paint broadly, to be animated with profound, 
serious and exalted thoughts, these in turn producing strong, 
masculine pictures free from mean details. With genius equal to 
any ; with the requisite knowledge ; with a determination to 
overcome all obstacles ; with the pluck to undertake laborious 
and costly expeditions, by sea and land, to paint equatorial moun- 
tain chains or Arctic ice-fields, the American landscapist has- 
placed himself at the head of all others. " We have, as yet," says- 



MIDSUMMER ART. 

WEARY of the artificial by which artists are constantly 
surrounded in cities, after a long season of close work in 
their studios, they welcome the genial summer time, with 
Cowley, exclaiming : 

"O fields, O woods ! When, when shall I be made 
The happy tenant of your shade ? " 

The grand old groves of oak and other trees in the Northern 
States ; the bold headlands of the Atlantic coast ; the hundreds 
of enchanting rivers flowing placidly between shady banks ; the 
heaven-towering peaks and ranges of mountains ; the fair waters 
of countless lakes, all of which have been so lavishly bestowed 
upon the United States, possess irresistible attractions, drawing 
the artist away from the man-made town that he may replenish 
his portfolio with sketches from nature, enjoy a closer com- 
munion with the true and beautiful, as well as the advantages 




a London journal, "No English pictures like Church's 'Niagara,' 
his ' Catopaxi,' or his ' Iceberg off Labrador ; ' Bierstaclt's Rocky- 
Mountain views, or the Arctic scenes of Mr. Bradford. If Shake- 
speare could not be content with pitying the man who had no- 
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music in his soul, shall we forgive those who have no love for the 
beauties of nature ? We do well to be angry with the man or 
woman who is dead to the glories of a vast mountain chain — 
who considers Wall Street or Fifth Avenue to be a nobler pros- 
pect than Niagara or the Palisades of the Hudson. It should 
conduce to a healthy state of mind to stand before a great land- 
scape ; for it is not difficult for the spectator and painter to come 
into intelligent relations with each other. Nature itself may be 
indifferent, reflecting every possible mood, and assimilating itself 
with strange facility with all our feelings ; the artist has but to 
put one of these moods on 
canvas, and some human 
heart will give it sympa- 
thetic appreciation. The 
language of nature is writ- 
ten in arbitrary characters, 
to which each man can 
affix his own interpreta- 
tion ; the plainer and sim- 
pler the symbols, the 
deeper the meaning. The 
heavens, the sun, the 
mountains, the rivers, 
the forests, the ocean, 
even the clouds, are easily 
associated with our own 
condition, and furnish 
tranquil enjoyment, or 
healthy excitement, as 
the case may be. Fortu- 
nately there is little 
American scenery which 
is shadowed in the mem- 
ory with unpleasant im- 
pressions ; most of it is as 
fresh and new as it came 
from the hands of the 
Creator. And if it has re- 
ceived any local coloring 
from man's contact, it is 
principally in the thin and 
pleasing glamour of ro- 
mantic Indian traditions. 
How delightful, then, 
must be the occupation of 
sketching from nature, as 
represented in the illus- 
tration ! Goethe, while 
convalescent after his 
serious illness, caused by the loss of his first love, Gretchen, 
found great enjoyment and consolation in the art. Accustomed 
to look at objects as painters did, with reference to art, he- says : 
44 Wherever I looked I saw a picture, and whatever struck me, 
whatever gave me delight, I wished to fix, and began to draw 
from nature." He was especially fond of the interior of such woods 
as could be- found in the vicinity of Frankfort, and when strength 
returned with health, he made long sketching tours, traveling 




toward the Rhine, and drawing extensive landscapes. Out of the 
host of well-known American landscape painters, some prefer the 
mountains, others the coast ; some delight in the valleys of rivers 
and quiet New England scenery, while others visit the inland 
lakes. The Adirondack Mountains deservedly hold a high place 
in the estimation of artists, and are, or have been, often visited 
by the late J. F. Kensett, A. B. Durand, J. D. Smillie, James 
M. Hart, Arthur Parton, William Magrath' and the late Thomas 
Cole. The Catskill Mountains receive visits from S. R. Gifford, 
H.'Fuchsel and other artists. Samuel Coleman, J. F. Crop- 

sey, Homer Martin, Ken- 
sett and many others, 
have visited the White 
Mountains, while the 
Rocky Mountains have 
been studied by Thomas 
' Moran, Albert Bierstadt, 
, W. Whittredge and Ken- 
sett. River scenery has a 
peculiar fascination for 
artists, and the Hudson 
may be set down as the 
one river which charms 
more knights of the 
palette than any other. 
Artists who have painted 
Hudson River scenery in- 
clude George H. Smillie, 
Louis C. Tiffany, James 
M. Hart, A. B. Durand, 
F. E. Church, T. P. Ros- 
siter, and J. O. Davidson. 
There are many little 
streams in Orange Coun- 
ty, New York, along 
which artists love to ram- 
ble, sketching charming 
pictures, as the Ramapo, 
a favorite haunt with 
David Johnson, J. F. 
Cropsey, and the late J. 
F. Kensett. Mr. Johnson 
has recently made a tour 
of the Bronx River in 
Westchester County, New 
York, and discovered 
some wonderful old trees, 
not unlike those which 
head this article. Kensett 
used to thread the Genesee River ; Kruseman van Elten goes to 
the Winnockie River in New Jersey ; while most of the New 
England rivers are visited by artists. 

American lakes have a world-wide fame ; and of these Lake 
George is the favorite — an attractive spot for Thomas Moran, 
R. W. Hubbard, David Johnson, and all the artists who travel 
north into the Adirondack region. Sketches of Lake Champlain 
are usually made en route. Mr. Whittredge is now at the foot of 
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Seneca Lake 
in New York ; 
Hubbard loves 
the lakes of 
Vermont ; and 
Cropsey never 
tires of Green- 
wood and Wa- 
wayanda lakes 
in Orange 
County, New 
York. The art- 
ist who is tak- 
ing a boat- 
ride, on the 
lake in the il- 
lustration, has 
the company 
of a fair com- 
panion ! Un- 
doubtedly the 
New England 
coast is the 
grandest for 
those who de- 
light in sketch- 
ing bold head- 
lands, great 

rocks, and the ocean in all its moods. Perhaps no man has 
painted more scenes of this nature, in the vicinity of Newport, 
than the late Mr. Kensett. J. G. Brown is studying fishermen's 
children at Gloucester, Mass. ; William F. De Hass is on the 
coast of Maine ; M. F. H. De Hass is making a tour 
of all the coast, from South Hampton, L. I., to Maine. 
A. T. Bricher is often at Grand Menan Island, and the 
Isle of Shoals ; other artists study the Bay of New 
York and the New Jersey coast. Wherever one goes, 
on his midsummer sketching tour, the world will be 
found full of beauty. Sketching from nature is by no 
means the simple divertisement many amateurs con- 
sider it to be; it is hard and long-continued labor, 
often prosecuted amid great difficulties. Ruskin says : 
"The achievements of art which have been usually 
looked upon as the results of peculiar inspiration, have 
been arrived at only through long courses of wisely 
directed labor, and under the influence of feelings which 
are common to all humanity." When we admire a 
noble, oak, in one of J. W. Casilear's landscapes, we 
seldom reflect that the artist made a careful and pa- 
tient study of the original in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, or on the park-like estate belonging to Gen. 
Wordsworth, in the beautiful valley of the Genesee 
in western. New York. The groups of cattle and 
calves in James >M. Hart's landscapes are the result 
of that artist's close studies, made on the most famous 
stock farms of New Jersey, Long Island and in the 
Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts. He has been known 
to spend a week in a close, disagreeable calf-pen, 
sketching these young animals in various positions, 
that they might faithfully be placed upon the canvas. 
Besides his elaborate drawings in pencil, he makes 
careful studies, in oil colors, of all the rocks, river- 
beds, elm trees, vine-clad trunks and cattle, which, at 
last, are carefully combined and elaborated in the 
atelier. During the summer of 1878 the Tile Club of 
New York, consisting of such artists as F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Edwin A. Abbey, William Magrath, William 
R. O'Donovan, Charles S. Reinhart and others, made 
a long sketching tour through Long Island and the 
Sound, returning to town with well-filled portfolios of 
marine, genre and landscape studies. Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton in his "Painter's Camp," has told us how 
he constructed a portable house of canvas and other materials, 
which enabled him to sketch and paint in the Highlands of Scot- 
land during the most disagreeable weather. Since that work was 
written he has made a boat-voyage of one of the rivers of France, 



studying the inhabitants and the local history, as well as the pic- 
turesque features of the landscape. 

Many of the best French artists of to-day paint their pictures 
out of doors. Henry Bacon, a well-known American artist, now 
in Paris, in a recent letter from that city, says : " Coming up the 
Champs Elysees one afternoon, I noticed a close cab stationed 
near the curb, and the driver under the shade of the nearest horse- 
chestnut. I should not have noticed the cab but for the green 
shade being down next the street, and showing it was occupied, 
and some one was paying two francs an hour for the privilege of 
remaining stationary. As I approached up went the curtain and a 
hand and the familiar head of Bernard were thrust toward me. I 
put my head into his studio to see his last picture, for, for the next 
hour or two, this cab was Bernard's studio. His canvas was 
perched upon the small seat in front, his color-box beside him, 
and, with the curtain down on one side, to keep out the reflection 
and prying eyes of the passers, he could at his ease paint through 
the opposite window a view of the Avenue des Champs Elysees, 
as a background to a group of figures. Who first originated this 
idea of painting in a cab I have yet to learn, but Detaille, De 
Nittis, Diaz, Bernard and others have employed it- for years, since 
pictures of modern Paris have come in vogue. And these scenes 
of Paris must be painted directly from nature. Years ago a hasty 
sketch might have been made for the local colors, and, by the aid 
of a photograph, a picture might have been manufactured in the 
studio ; but as De Nittis and others have painted their pictures im- 
mediately from nature, and educated the public to appreciate the 
delicate relations of values and colors, which can only be produced 
first hand from nature, they, the public, will not recognize what 
they used to admire, but pronounce it all chic? And in its ad- 
miration- for midsummer art, as studied from nature, the fickle 
French public for once is right. The romantic school, represented 




by Delacroix ; the Couture furor ; the realistic period ; the " Im- 
pressionists," have each had their day and generation, to be suc- 
ceeded by lovers of nature — those who work seriously and wisely, 
preserving the traditions of art, sans peur et sans reproche. 



